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Reviews 


The Advanced Atlas of Modern Geog- 
raphy [by] John Bartholomew. New 
series, first edition. 39cm. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 108, 
47p. blue buckram $8.50; text ed. 
available to schools and colleges, 
green buckram $6. 


This new atlas is one in a long line 
of geographical works produced by the 
Bartholomew family. It is the first to 
be made available in an American edi- 
tion. The compiler is present Director 
of The Geographical Institute, Edin- 
burgh. 

In size and scope it corresponds 
generally with the Oxford Advanced 
Atlas. However, the present work in- 
cludes a somewhat larger number of 
maps; many maps of corresponding 
areas are on a somewhat larger scale; 
and a great many more names are in- 
cluded on them. 

There are 96 pages of colored maps 


in this first edition of the new series. 
Of these, more than two-thirds are 
devoted to general-purpose maps, 
while the remainder, a_ substantial 


number, are of various special-purpose 
types. 

Unique features of this atlas are 
specially constructed oblique projec- 
tions which make it possible to show 
migrations of peoples without any 
break and great circle routes in Polar 
and North Temperate Zones in nearly 
straight lines, and a new and simplified 
system of coordinates to locate places 
on the maps. The local, official form of 
place names is shown on the maps with 
traditional form given in parentheses, 
eg., Torino (Turin), Firenze (Flo- 
rence). In the index reference is made 
from the traditional to the local form. 
Varying ocean depths and land alti- 
tudes are represented in different 
colors. 

The main colored maps in the atlas 
are preceded by a table of contents, 
showing map scales; an explanation of 
the new system of geographical coor- 
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dinates used; a two-page glossary of 
geographical terms; a one-page cli- 
matic table, giving monthly mean fig- 
ures for temperature and rainfall at 
51 characteristic weather stations in 
various parts of the world; a list of 
countries with their area and popula- 
tion shown also by smaller divisions 
such as states, territories, etc. for such 
countries as the United States, Austra- 
lia, Canada, the United Kingdom, 
South Africa, and the USSR; three 
pages of map projections; astronomical 
charts; and maps in black and white 
for world exploration and world air- 
ways. This preliminary material is fol- 
lowed by the special-purpose colored 
maps of the world which present data 
on such features as geology, structure, 
drainage, earthquake areas, tempera- 
ture, air movements, rainfall, length of 
the growing season, soils, skin color, 
cephalic index, commerce routes, etc. 
Next, the general-purpose maps of the 
continents and areas of them show 
altitudes by layer tints and political 
features by names and boundaries. In- 
formation is also supplied on railroads 
and main highways and, by means of 
additional special maps, on population, 
geology, temperature, annual rainfall, 
vegetation, etc. 

Bartholomew’s Advanced Atlas places 
a great deal of emphasis on economic 
and environmental considerations. Ac- 
cording to the preface, the maps “are 
intended to assist study in the reaction 
of Man to his environment.” Areas are 
shown in relation to each other, rather 
than in detail as units in themselves. 
Thus, there are no separate maps of 


the Canadian provinces or the states 
of the United States. Though maps are 
provided of Canada, of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence area, and of the Great Lakes 
area, there is none to show the Prairie 
provinces in any detail. Similarly, 
there is a map of the United States, of 
the Pacific coast states and of the 
southern states, but there is no de- 
tailed map of the middle western states. 
More detailed maps are given for the 
British Isles, the Low Countries, and 
Switzerland than for the larger land 
areas. 

Maps of the world in the main sec- 
tion of the atlas are drawn variously 
on a scale of 1:130 M (“M” is used to 
denote the scale in millionths), 1:80 M 
and 1:90 M. Maps of North America 
are on a scale of 1:34 M, while separate 
maps of the United States and of Cana- 
da are on a scale of 1:12% M. Occa- 
sionally, they seem overcrowded with 
place names and small for the area 
represented. In some the colors used 
appear dark, dull, or lacking in con- 
trast. The maps were up-to-date for 
most items checked. Newfoundland is 
listed as a Canadian province; Austra- 
lian population figures for the last 
(1947) census are used; the new boun- 
daries between Italy and Jugoslavia are 
shown, etc. However, the occupation 
zones of Germany are not indicated, 
nor is the division between North and 
South Korea. 

There is a 47-page index “of over 
24,000 place names.” It gives not only 
page number but very finely calibrated 
and accurate grid references. Cross 
references are adequate. A comparison 
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of the index entries under A in this 
atlas and in the new Rand-McNally 
Cosmopolitan World Atlas indicates 
that the latter contains more than twice 
as many entries beginning with this 
letter. A very large proportion of the 
additional entries in the Cosmopolitan, 
however, are for the United States and 
Canada. With the exception of these 
countries inclusion appears more nearly 
equal. Binding, paper, and general 
format are excellent. 

Bartholomew’s Advanced Atlas of 
Modern Geography is recommended 
for libraries needing an aflas of this 
type, but it will not take the place of 
new atlases compiled along conven- 
tional political lines nor the place of 
those which give the attention to 
United States and Canada that North 


American libraries require. 


The All-Sports Record Book; by Frank 
G. Menke. 24.5cm. New York, A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1950. 326p. cloth $5. 
According to the book jacket, the 

1950 edition of The All-Sports Record 

Book gives “the official answers to 

millions of sports questions; the full 

complete, all-time records of who did 

what, how fast, how far, how much, 

how many—and when.” Credit is given 
throughout the book to the individuals 
and associations who have supplied 
material and assisted in compilation. 

In some cases these are the recognized 

organizations and commissions that 

supervise competitive sports in the 

United States; in others they are sports 

writers, editors, and other authorities. 
The All-Sports Record Book was 

originally planned as an annual. The 
first edition, touching on some nine- 
teen sports, appeared in 1930. Accord- 
ing to the publishers, revised and ex- 

panded editions were issued in 1932 

and 1935. The Encyclopedia of Sports 


(1939 and 1944) and The New Encyclo- 
pedia of Sports (1947) replaced The 
All-Sports Record Book until the pub- 
lication of this 1950 edition. The En- 
cyclopedia of Sports (1944) was re- 
viewed in Subscription Books Bulletin, 
April 1946. 

The author explains in the foreword 
to the present edition, “It was my 
thought...that publication of the En- 
cyclopedia of Sports, with histories and 
statistics, would substitute for The All- 
Sports Record Book. But I was wrong. 
To get in histories, as complete as 
possible, many tabulations had to be 
left out, and these were considered 
rather vital.” It is the tabulated rec- 
ords which have been emphasized in 
the new edition. Comparison with the 
1947 New Encyclopedia of Sports shows 
a reduction in paging from 1007 to 326. 
This results from the elimination of 
those sports which do not fall within 
the sphere of records, such as Back- 
gammon, Fox Hunting, Lotteries, and 
of the encyclopedic type article giving 
historical background and rules. The 
few new main topics which have been 
added deal chiefly with conferences and 
associations. Thus, the material in- 
cluded appears as a series of tabula- 
tions, sometimes broken by brief para- 
graphs of general data or items of mis- 
cellaneous interest such as the cost of 
equipping a football team. 

The book is arranged alphabetically 
by 107 main divisions. Examination of 
the table of contents shows that about 
eighty of these are devoted to specific 
sports and sporting exhibitions, e.g., 
Angling, Golf, Horse Shows. Fifteen 
deal with associations and conferences, 
e.g., Amateur Athletic Union, Nationai 
Collegiate Athletic Conference. Those 
remaining are devoted to miscellaneous 
and general topics such as Athlete of 
the Year, Attendance Totals, and Elec- 
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tric Timing. There is also a six-page 
supplementary section devoted to “1950 
records (to Aug. 31).” 

The space allotted to the various 
topics apparently depends upon their 
importance and popularity. Baseball 
occupies thirty-three pages, Football 
thirty. In contrast Lacrosse and Lawn 
Bowling share one page, as do Birling 
and Bob Sledding. Basketball, how- 
ever, occupies only eight and one-half 
pages despite the statement under At- 
tendance Totals on page ten that it 
“appears to be champion attendance 
sport capturing...33 per cent of total 
U.S. sports attendance.” 

Emphasis has been placed upon 
sports in the United States. The treat- 
ment of those in foreign countries is 
somewhat uneven. For example, the 
brief paragraph on Jai Alai omits any 
reference to its Spanish American 
popularity; that on Curling does not 
mention Scotland; and though Skiing 
includes world and European records 
for jumping, only five foreign record 
holders are identified by nationality, 
and Scandinavian achievements are in- 
dicated only by the inclusion of seven 
Norwegians in the list of United States 
champions. 

The aim of completeness seems to 
have been reasonably well attained for 
sports that are considered major in this 
country. For these some world record 
data and foreign championship lists 
(most often for English speaking lands) 
are usually supplied. The entry under 
Tennis, for example, includes Court, 
Lawn, Paddle, Squash, and Table. 
Under Lawn Tennis appears a detailed 
treatment of the Davis and Wightman 
Cup matches. Listings are given for 
Wimbledon, United States, France, 


Canada, and Australasia, for men and 
women champions in both singles and 
doubles. 


The competitive records of 








eight tennis greats and the all-time 
rankings for United States men and 
women are given. In all cases the last 
figures given are for 1949 or 1950. 

A comparison of The All-Sports Rec- 
ord Book with other authorities, based 
upon a spot check of names and events, 
shows widely-differing methods of ar- 
rangement but no factual disagree- 
ments. The names of U.S. tennis cham- 
pions, the track and field records for 
the Olympic games, and world fish- 
catching records agree with World Al- 
manac data. There was agreement also 
with the Britannica Book of the Year 
and Ten Eventful Years concerning the 
National Open and Women’s golf cham- 
pionships, and the holders of the Stan- 
ley Cup and the Calder Memorial 
Trophy for ice hockey. For the events 
checked the time quoted, length of the 
course, weight of the fish, etc. were 
identical in the different books. 

The table of contents shows the 
alphabetical arrangement of the work 
by main head. These entries are dupli- 
cated in the index to which subheads 
are added plus some other broad topics 
such as Firearms, A.A.U. Champions, 
College Conferences, Games, Winter 
Sports, etc. See references and double 
entries are used. There are no primary 
index entries for personal names, tro- 
phies, or awards, and none for inter- 
national competitive events that are 
not main topics. There are very few 
analytic entries. Consequently, it is 
often necessary to scan the contents of 
an entire main topic in order to find 
desired data, and specific identification 
or records can seldom be found if the 
searcher does not know under what 
sport or main topic to look. 

The paper and binding of the volume 
are satisfactory. The print, reproduced 
from typewritten copy by offset pro- 
cess, is small but distinct. Whenever 
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possible pages have been arranged in 
double columns, but the lack of run- 
ning heads hinders consultation, and 
narrow margins will make rebinding 
difficult. 

Despite the limitations of its index, 
The All-Sports Record Book will pro- 
vide answers to most of the questions 
that arise in regard to records in sports 
and will appeal to a wide audience. It 
is recommended for general library 
purchase. 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. New edi- 
tion. 15v. 28cm. New York, Oxford 
University Press, c1950. [London, 
George Newnes, Ltd., 1950]. illus. 
ports. maps. diagrs. blue fabrikoid 
$175 cash, less 20% discount to libra- 
ries; $195 on 18 month pay plan. 

This is a completely new edition of 
a famous old encyclopedia, first pub- 
lished in parts between 1859 and 1868. 
The last previous edition of Chambers’s 
appeared in 1935 and is now out of 
print. The new Chambers’s was 
“planned, produced, and printed in 
Great Britain.” Mrs. M. D. Law acts as 
managing editor with a staff of nine 
assistants. There is a board of 52 ad- 
visory editors made up exclusively of 
English university professors, English 
scientists, journalists, military men, and 
government officials. The 2500 con- 
tributors, listed by volumes, are pri- 
marily British although a few Ameri- 
cans and others are included. They 
have good academic or career back- 
grounds for their assignments and sign 
their articles with initials, 

Promotional literature for the set and 
its preface stress standards of sound 
learning and unimpeachable authority 
and a synthesis of the various fields of 
knowledge. It is stated that “all articles 
have been planned and collated to fit 
into a coherent whole...[ensuring] a 


minimum of overlapping and the great- 
est possible degree of comprehensive- 
ness and detail.” 

The set contains about 14,500,000 
words on 12,480 pages in fifteen vol- 
umes. It is addressed “in the first place 
to the educated layman who has some 
general grounding...from which he 
can proceed to more exact and de- 
tailed information in a special field”— 
Preface. Technical articles use tech- 
nical language, and no attempt to 
“write down” is made. 

The unabbreviated scope of each vol- 
ume (e.g., Autun-Camorra) is shown 
on its title page and jacket front. On 
the spine, however, the scope is ab- 
breviated (Aut-Cam, etc.) and in ten 
pairs of volumes there is overlapping, 
sometimes making it impossible to tell 
before opening a volume which of two 
adjacent ones might include certain 
topics. 

Arrangement is alphabetical, letter 
by letter. Foreign place names are 
anglicized or transliterated. Advertising 
for the set claims that the translitera- 
tion of Russian names is the “first satis- 
factory attempt at a reasonable solu- 
tion.” Pronunciation is not generally 
indicated. 

“The new Chambers’s...comprises a 
limited number of long main articles, 
a substantial number of shorter articles 
describing in greater detail the princi- 
pal points of the main articles and a 
large number of brief descriptive en- 
tries. The whole work is made imme- 
diately accessible by a full index, a 
high degree of sub-division of articles 
and ample cross-references”—Preface. 
A classified list of most of these articles 
appears in the index volume, showing 
the contents of the work under subjects. 
Some types of articles, for example 
those on countries, have been treated 
uniformly. Their outline is included in 
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the classified list. 
In Chambers’s index volume there 
are 407 pages of index (about 74,000 
entries). The index guide to page loca- 
tion gives the left half of page as “a” 
and the right half as “b,” in contrast to 
the system based on four quadrants 
used in Britannica and World Almanac. 
Because cross reference provision is 
not consistent, though q.v.’s are rather 
generally provided in texts of longer 
articles, the reader must turn to the 
index frequently for guidance. For ex- 
ample, the index is adequate in the 
following cases, but cross references 
are not. There is an article Mana and 
Fetichism with the unfamiliar term 
first but no cross reference under 
Fetichism. The excellent ten-page arti- 
cle on Alphabet has no general refer- 
ence to the generous separate articles 
which appear under each letter, though 
there are references to Rune, Cunei- 
form, and Writing, Development of. 
There is no article on Automobile nor 
any cross reference in its place to the 
material under Motor Vehicle. No cross 
reference was found in the U.S.S.R. 
article to one on Russian History. 
“Particular care has been bestowed 
on the bibliographical notes”—Preface. 
Frequently they appear to be very 
limited, and there is an even greater 
preponderance of works published in 
Britain and by British authors than one 
would expect. The article on the Amer- 
ican Civil War has a bibliography of 
only eight works. The Anthropology 
article has a long bibliography of 44 
works, including a few American, but 
omits Hooton of Harvard and Hrdlitka 
though the latter has a biographical 
article. The bibliography for the article 
on Sub-Atomic Particles includes 
nothing later than 1943. Bibliographies 
for some controversial subjects (e.g., 
U.S.S.R. and Communism) are unbal- 









anced in that they do not represent 
both favorable and unfavorable opin- 
ions. 

A count of articles in a section chosen 
at random (Matterhorn-Measures) 
shows 57 per cent (48 articles) bio- 
graphical identification type, 25 per 
cent (20 articles) geographical iden- 
tification, a total of 82 per cent in the 
general category of biographical and 
geographical identification. A count in 
another section of one hundred articles 
(Doab-Donnybrook) shows 42 per cent 
biographical, 35 per cent geographical, 
a total of 77 per cent. Coverage of this 
combined category in Chambers’s is 
somewhat higher than in Britannica 
and Americana. As might be expected 
in view of the differences in size, com- 
parative line and article counts indicate 
that Chambers’s is less detailed and 
comprehensive in most subjects. 

Biographical articles run rather 
heavily to British. The first hundred 
biographies in the letter F (through 
D. Ferrier) include 33 persons from 
the British Isles, five from the United 
States, and one of mixed nationality 
(C. A. Fechter). The five Americans 
are Farragut, James T. Farrell, William 
Faulkner, C. C. Felton, and William 
Ferrel. 

Though the preface states that the set 
“tries to present the various points of 
view in all controversial matters,” some 
articles on countries present material 
largely from the viewpoint of the 
country and doctrine described. The 
33-page article on the U.S.S.R. follows 
the uniform plan for countries and is 
divided into several parts, all of which 
are signed. It is factual in style and 
avoids critical terms so studiously that 
the net effect may seem unrealistic to 
some readers. Certain unqualified state- 
ments are misleading. Concerning re- 
ligion in the U.S.S.R., the article states: 
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“Following the revolution of March 
1917, full religious freedom was 
granted, and on 23 Jan. 1918 the or- 
thodox church was disestablished.” 
Again, the U.S.S.R. is described on page 
103 as “a federal state formed by the 
free union of equal Soviet Socialist 
Republics.” “Free union” is not quali- 
fied until page 121, where, in referring 
to the Constitution, the statement is 
made that it gives “the constituent 
republics the right of secession, though 
it is generally agreed that this is an 
abstract right as there is in fact a 
strong trend towards unification in the 
U.S.S.R.” This may be British under- 
statement. However, the only hint 
found in 33 pages that all might not be 
well politically is a mild sentence under 
Education: “The Young Communist 
league has an important influence on 
the political education of children.” As 
mentioned earlier, the bibliography is 
not balanced. It consists almost entire- 
ly of favorable or non-critical books, 
none more recent than 1946. 

The articles on Spain and Spanish 
History are by contrast somewhat more 
realistic and less polite (e.g., “...Gen- 
eral Franco settled himself for a further 
period in the saddle and defied Soviet 
Russia, France, and the whole U.N. 
organization, if it so desired, to remove 
him”). 

The information about cities tends to 
be vague or inexact, using expressions 
like “has several colleges.” Reference 
to Memphis, Tennessee, as the “head 
of navigation for ocean vessels” is in- 
accurate. The article on Akron refers 
to Buchtel College, unaware that Buch- 
tel College became University of Akron 
in 1913. That on Asheville, North 
Carolina, misspells famous Buncombe 
County and omits mention of the slang 
term derived from it. 

In the geographic description of cities 


on rivers the articles generally, but not 
invariably, designate the site as being 
on the left or right bank of the river, 
instead of saying north, south, etc. 
While the designation left and right 
may occasionally be useful in special 
situations and is not uncommon, it 
would seem simpler to use the cardinal 
points of the compass when applicable. 

Articles devoted to subjects other 
than biography and geography are 
sometimes disappointing. Chambers’s 
article on Tides occupies less than five 
columns, the Britannica’s (1950) oc- 
cupies 23, a contrast that is not in pro- 
portion to the difference in the size of 
the sets. In the article on the Sun 
Chambers’s states that the planet Eros 
comes to within 16 million miles of 
Earth. Britannica (1950) says 14 mil- 
lion. Between the Planets by F. G. Wat- 
son (Harvard Books on Astronomy, 
1941) gives 23,000,000 km, or about 
14,283,000 miles. An Architecture sec- 
tion of 55 pages (including plates and 
related contiguous articles) has little 
or nothing on Asian, Mexican, South 
American, African or Australian archi- 
tecture. 

The four and one-half page article 
on Atomic Energy refers only briefly to 
atomic explosives, giving their principle 
and the critical mass of radio-active 
material that is required. There seems 
little justification for the separation 
of material in this article from that 
included in the seven-page article, 
Nucleus of the Atom. Atomic Energy 
omits any mention of the atom bomb, 
though the index does refer from 
Atomic Bomb to this article for “prin- 
ciple of”. There is no article on the 
atom bomb. For material on it the 
index also refers to about one-half 
column under Bomb, but material re- 
lating to the historical significance is 
not indexed. Search revealed very brief 
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mention under World War II and Hiro- 
shima, and the following statement in 
the U.S. section of the Air Force arti- 
cle: “it was these two bombs which 
gave the Japanese the excuse to sur- 
render. ...” 

There is a six-page article, Sub- 
Atomic Particles. This might better be 
included with the article on Atom. It 
includes a parenthetical reference to 
Atom but has no see also reference at 
the beginning or end. 

As might be expected in an entirely 
British-edited work, Briticisms such as 
“whilst”, are noticeable, and English 
interests and viewpoints are frequently 
stressed. Cricket is allotted seven pages, 
Baseball one with a bibliography of 
only two works. The article on Boxing 
calls “knockouts”, “knockdowns.” 
Where articles mention sums of money, 
the unit is usually, but not consistent- 
ly, pounds. For example, the article on 
the Civil War privateer, Alabama, re- 
ports the property destruction in dol- 
lars but gives the damages awards in 
pounds. About 80 per cent of the two 
and one-half page article on Hygiene is 
devoted to that of the tropics, pre- 
sumably because of British colonial in- 
terests. The Aircraft article is so cen- 
tered upon British planes as to seem 
unbalanced. In the Milk article one 
reads, “In America regulations lead to 
a high quality product which generally 
compares favourably with the British.” 
In the article on Palestine, Arab-Israeli 
fighting is presented from the British 
viewpoint, and in the article on Israel 
it is not mentioned. 

Material on United States History 
and Law includes some statements that 
are incorrect or inaccurate and some 
that are open to question or that will 
be startling to American readers. The 
United States History article, written 
by H. U. Faulkner, professor of history 








at Smith College, discusses the Ameri- 
can Revolution of 1775-1783 and quotes 
parts of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. One passage is misquoted by the 
omission of the word “just” from the 
phrase “deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” Analyz- 
ing the Declaration, the author divides 
it into three parts: “a statement of the 
radical philosophy of the 18th century,” 
“a list of 27 grievances against the 
British king,” and “a formal declara- 
tion of independence.” He goes on to 
state that “in the light of more recent 
historical research, neither the philos- 
ophy nor the grievances are wholly 
convincing.” 

The article on United States Law 
startlingly says, “Strictly speaking, 
there is no such thing as United States 
Law; each state or territory has its 
own law, in the eyes of which the law 
of all other jurisdictions is foreign law, 
the application of which .. . is deter- 
mined by the branch of law known as 
private international law or the conflict 
of laws (q.v.).” It is hard to justify the 
phrasing of the first part of this state- 
ment, though it is later seen to refer 
to the non-existence of a body of 
United States common law distinct 
from the common law of any individual 
state. 

The atlas section of the index volume 
comprises 144 numbered pages, the 
gazetteer, and a list of abbreviations. 
The atlas gazetteer, 198 pages with 
some 55,000 entries, includes popula- 
tion figures and brief mention of lead- 
ing economic and other activities for 
many places. Bold face type is used for 
the atlas entries that are also repre- 
sented by articles in the text. Accord- 
ing to the preface, there are 96 
geographical and 20 historical maps. 
Places shown on the historical (non- 
contemporary) maps are not included 
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in the atlas index and gazetteer. The 
maps, credited to Edinburgh Geograph- 
ical Institute and copyrighted by John 
Bartholomew & Son, Ltd., are in full 
color, well-printed, undated, and of 
varying scales. Great Britain is under- 
standably favored with larger scale 
treatment. Northern Ireland’s boun- 
daries are not clear on the full-page 
map of Ireland. The reduction has 
made some of the type for place names 
so small that it is hard to read with- 
out a glass, but this was practically 
unavoidable considering the page size. 
Numerous double-page-spread maps 
are partly unreadable for lack of 
enough gutter margin. The World Po- 
litical and Communications map links 
Korea and Japan by color and fails to 
distinguish between the two parts of 
Korea, although a textual article brings 
the Korean story up to 1947. Again, al- 
though there is an article on Pakistan 
in volume ten with a small outline map, 
the atlas does not show Pakistan 
(“born” 15 Aug. 1947). 

Plates are clear. A generous number 
(56) are in color, and there are “more 
than 550 half-tone plates.” There are 
said to be 3,500 drawings. Color re- 
production is good, but not the best 
that current graphic arts can do. The 
Orchid article has a specially painted 
color plate showing nine varieties, and 
there is a pleasing and unhackneyed 
selection of 34 works, six in color, to 
illustrate the Painting article. 

The type face is nine point, with 
eight point bibliographies, printed on a 
good quality coated paper. Except in 
the Atlas section, the gutter margins 
are adequate for rebinding. 

Chamber’s Encyclopaedia, new edi- 
tion, will be of primary usefulness to 
British libraries and readers. Although 
it is neither as detailed nor as com- 
prehensive as its editors intended and 





lacks coverage in some subjects, it is 
in reality a new work and is generally 
free of obsolete material. 

It is recommended for those libraries 
wanting the latest major British en- 
cyclopedia and for libraries that can 
afford an additional encyclopedia after 
providing those that are more useful to 
America’. readers. It is not recom- 
mended for high school libraries or 
home use in the United States. 


The Chronicles of America. Vol. 51, 
From Versailles to the New Deal: a 
Chronicle of the Harding-Coolidge- 
Hoover Era, by Harold U. Faulkner; 
Vol. 52, The Era of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt: a Chronicle of the New 
Deal and Global War, by Denis W. 
Brogan; Vol. 54, War for the World: 
a Chronicle of Our Fighting Forces 
in World War II, by Fletcher Pratt; 
Vol. 55, The United States in a 
Chaotic World: a Chronicle of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1918-1933, by Allan 
Nevins; Vol. 56, The New Deal and 
World Affairs: a Chronicle of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1933-1945, by Allan 
Nevins; ed. by Allan Nevins. Text- 
book ed. 17.5em. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1950. fronts. cloth 
$2.50 per vol. Other editions and 
bindings available. For series of six 
new volumes: Roosevelt Ed., cloth 
$21; Benjamin Franklin Ed., blue 
cloth $22.50; Abraham Lincoln Ed., 
Washington Ed., and Extra Illustrated 
Ed., cloth $36; and Roosevelt Ed. full 
blue leather $36. Two-in-one Roose- 
velt Ed. blue cloth $15 for six books 
in three vols. 

These five volumes continue the ac- 
count begun in the first fifty volumes 
of The Chronicles of America. With the 
publication of volume 53, to be called 
The Struggle for Survival: a Chronicle 
of the Home Front in World War II, 
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the current titles will carry the history 
of America and its people to the end 
of World War II. In the words of the 
publishers “the six new volumes trace 
the recent changes in the American 
scene, starting with the early ’20s and 
continuing with the sobering depres- 
sion, the spectacular rise of the New 
Deal, the coming of World War II, and 
our supreme efforts for victory both at 
home and abroad. The two concluding 
volumes discuss our international pol- 
icies and reveal the moves and coun- 
ter-moves of foreign diplomacy prior 
to and throughout the global struggle.” 
Continuing the policy set and main- 
tained in the previous volumes, the five 
books under review are highly readable 
historical narratives, based on scholar- 
ly and authoritative research. Each 
narrative is a summation of events of 
the period, selected and ordered so as 
to interpret and analyze forces at work, 
trends in operation, and_ effects 
achieved. Factual and interpretative, 
the volumes have value for the inter- 
ested layman as well as for the student 
and teacher of American history. Each 
of the authors of these latest additions 
to the Chronicles is a recognized his- 
torian or specialist in his field; Faulk- 
ner, a political and economic historian; 
Brogan, a political scientist; and Pratt, 
a naval and military expert. Allan 
Nevins, editor and author of the last 
two volumes, is a historian of wide 
repute. His biographical works in the 
field of history have been awarded the 
Pulitzer prize on two occasions. 
Volume 51, From Versailles to the 
New Deal, by Harold Faulkner, is con- 
cerned mainly with the history of the 
United States from the election of 
President Harding to the close of 
Hoover’s administration. The internal 
affairs of the country during the isola- 
tionist ‘20s are presented with the 


spotlight playing alternately upon the 
social and intellectual confusion of the 
time, the advance of industrial pros- 
perity, and the political corruption 
which marked the era. Beginning with 
the early, futile gropings for “nor- 
malcy,” the narrative moves through 
the economic collapse of 1929 and closes 
with the government’s efforts to meet 
the problems that ensued. 

Volume 52, The Era of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, by Denis Brogan, is an ana- 
lysis of the New Deal and its impact on 
American life. The experimental nature 
of Roosevelt’s solutions of the nation’s 
problems is emphasized, and the meth- 
ods and opposition are judged in the 
light of results. This account is a well- 
balanced discussion of a complicated 
and controversial subject. 

Volume 54, War for the World, by 
Fletcher Pratt, is the story of the 
activities and accomplishments of the 
American armed forces in World War 
II. Strategy and tactics are given no 
greater emphasis than personalities of 
leaders, morale of the men, and the 
more human aspects of warfare. All 
theaters of operation are covered from 
Pearl Harbor to V. Day. Twenty-five 
original maps, prepared by Robert W. 
Galvin under the supervision of Rich- 
ard E. Harrison, are included in this 
volume. 

Volume 55, The United States in a 
Chaotic World, by Allan Nevins, traces 
America’s international relations as 
directed by Presidents Harding, Coo- 
lidge, and Hoover. In this narrative 
traditional views of America’s great 
period of isolation are balanced with a 
recital of her leaders’ attempts to co- 
operate with other nations during the 
period. 

Volume 56, The New Deal and World 
Affairs, also by Allan Nevins, traces 
the forces at home and abroad which 
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led Americans from their isolationist 
position into World War II and to their 
eventual commitment to support of the 
United Nations. 

The conciseness of the earlier vol- 
umes of the Chronicles is equally 
present in these devoted to America’s 
more recent history. Vigor and clarity 
of expression are marked, and no at- 
tempt has been made to repress ex- 
pression of the authors’ points of view. 
On the whole, these are liberal and 
progressive, exhibiting a general, 
though not blindly partisan, preference 
for the New Deal and an internation- 
alist approach to foreign affairs. One 
may point in this respect to such a re- 
mark as the reference (vol. 55, p.115) 
to “the nation’s perverse rejection of 
so innocuous a commitment as mem- 
bership in an admirably functioning 
court of international justice. .. .” Facts 
and opinions are well documented, 
however, and good cases are made for 
the authors’ view points. 

The critical nature of the text of 
these volumes is carried out in the 
bibliographical essays, from three to 
ten pages in length, which conclude 
each narrative. The essays are analyses 
of selected primary and secondary 
sources which deal with varied aspects 
of the subjects. Materials of use for 
reference purposes are distinguished 
from those designed for general read- 
ing, and the more popular treatments 
are indicated as such. There is an 
evident attempt to list materials of 
varied types in order that reading 
needs of all users may be served. 
Titles other than the ones listed might 
well have been included; but, con- 
sidering the fact that the purpose of 
the series is to give summations only, 
the titles selected are well chosen, be- 
ing comprehensive and authoritative 
surveys of important aspects of the 


subjects. Only one or two titles are 
selected to represent more extensive 
treatment of the topics. 

Each of the new volumes includes an 
adequate subject index, from eight to 
twelve pages in length. Some see also 
references and double entries are pro- 
vided, though not extensively. 

In format these five latest volumes 
are counterparts of the earlier publi- 
cations included in the series and are 
available in all bindings in which the 
original volumes were sold. In the Text- 
book edition, which is the one examined, 
the books are handsomely printed in 
eleven point type on an off-white paper 
of medium weight. The familiar grey- 
green cloth covering is stamped on 
spine and face in dark green. The 
frontispieces, which are the only illus- 
trations other than the maps in volume 
54, are half-tone reproductions in four 
colors. They are well-chosen to indicate 
the tone of the period or to illustrate 
an outstanding event. 

Together these new volumes of The 
Chronicles of America constitute a 
much needed analysis and interpreta- 
tion of a period so recent as to be 
almost current and one that is certainly 
still controversial. As well-written, 
readable, and timely accounts, bolstered 
by the weight of authority and the 
well-reasoned judgment which each 
author brings to his work, the value of 
these studies is well established. They 
are recommended for purchase by high 
school, college, and public libraries. 


The College Blue Book, A Research 
Analysis; The Standard Work of Ref- 
erence of Higher Education in the 
United States and the World; by 
Huber William Hurt and Marion E. 
Abbott, assistant editor. 6th edition 
1950. 23.7em. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.Y., Christian E. Burckel, c1949. 
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464p. maps. tables. cloth $8. 

The first edition of The College Blue 
Book, published in 1924, was based 
upon research conducted by Dr. Huber 
William Hurt for his Doctorate at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
in 1923. According to an introductory 
statement, data for the present edition 
“were gathered and compiled in June, 
July and August of 1949 by use of: 
(1) a questionnaire ..., (2) ... the 
published catalogs of the institutions 
listed, (3) correspondence with users, 
(4) reliable magazine and other pub- 
lished articles, (5) government statis- 
tics.” 

A classified Table of Contents lists 
four main divisions of material in the 
book: (1) Sections, (2) Special Pages, 
(3) Tables, and (4) Addenda. The first 
covers the bulk of the book; the others 
consist only of a few pages of material 
scattered throughout the volume and 
their listing in the Contents is merely 
a location device. 

“Sections” includes the Educational 
Atlas of the United States, of Canada, 
and of the world. For each there are 
maps (by states for the United States) 
showing towns and cities in which in- 
stitutions of higher learning are located. 
These are accompanied by one-page 
tables, listing the institutions in alpha- 
betical order under state and province 
for the United States and Canada and 
under country for the rest of the world. 
Foreign countries are grouped alpha- 
betically by continent. 

Tables for the United States and 
Canada in the Educational Atlas supply 
the following information: name of the 
institution, its type (i.e., College, Junior 
College, Veterinary School, etc.), 
whether for men, women, or coeduca- 
tional, agency by which controlled (i.e., 
state, private, church, etc.), location by 
city and with map reference, census 


figures for 1940, year founded, student 
capacity, enrollment (men and wom- 
en), and agencies by which recognized. 
Tables for the rest of the world omit 
some of these data but provide the 
name of the executive with his rank- 
ing degree and the departments oper- 
ated. 

The Educational Atlas is followed by 
Colleges and Universities of the United 
States. These four-page tables, ar- 
ranged geographically by state, list the 
institutions alphabetically, giving: the 
name of the president, year of his ap- 
pointment and ranking degree, number 
of faculty (men and women), number 
of degrees conferred in 1949 (by rank), 
number of regular terms, dates upon 
which college year and summer school 
begin and close, date school catalog is 
issued, academy enrollment, living 
quarters on and off the campus, finan- 
cial statistics, number of buildings, 
number of volumes in the library, fees 


and expenses, entrance requirements, 
number of scholarships available, pre- 
scribed courses for A.B. degree by 
semester hours, military departments 
operated, and certificates and degrees 
offered. 


Information on most of the same 
items is provided in the two-page 
tables that comprise the sections on 
Junior Colleges in the United States 
and Canada, and Negro Colleges in the 
United States. Professional and Tech- 
nological Schools in the United States 
and Canada are treated in another sec- 
tion consisting of twenty-seven tables 
and nineteen lists of schools whose cur- 
ricula in special engineering fields are 
approved by the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development. These 
appear under headings ranging from 
Aeronautical Engineering to Veterinary 
Medicine. The tables are divided by 
state and province and provide much 
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the same type of information as those 
for Colleges and Universities. 

The “Special Pages” listed in the 
table of contents are keys to several 
series of abbreviations and symbols 
employed in the tabular presentation. 
The “Tables” (these in addition to the 
tabulated data appearing under “Sec- 
tions”) are for Accrediting Agencies, 
Distribution of Negro Population and 
Higher Education, Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development, Meth- 
odist Church Approved Colleges, etc. 
The “Addenda” consist of data received 
too late to be classified in the main 
sections. Institutional and Personnel 
indexes for United States and Canada 
conclude the book. 

“Sections” contains a great deal of 
useful information but a number of 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies are 
noted. [Boston] School of Occupational 
Therapy is listed as a nursing school, 
the Philadelphia College of Occupa- 
tional Therapy as a home economics 
school, and St. Catherine’s School of 
Occupational Therapy as a technolog- 
ical school. According to the tables, 
Wellesley is recognized by no accredit- 
ing agencies, Mt. Holyoke by only the 
Association of American Universities, 
while for Smith five such agencies are 
identified. The University of Minnesota 
is listed as having two scholarships, 
while Macalester is credited with 193. 
In one place the population of Roches- 
ter, New York, is listed as 330,000 and 
in others as 360,000; Duluth, Minnesota, 
is reported with two figures, 101,000 
and 107,000. 

A number of the abbreviations used 
in specific tabular columns are not 
found in the appropriate table of ab- 
breviations, i.e., the degrees M.M. and 
B.Sc.Op., and the institution types C., 
Ar., U., and Ho. The arrangement is 
extremely poor. Most of the abbrevia- 


tions are found in the middle of the 
volume. All would be more convenient- 
ly used if arranged in one table and 
located at the front of the book. Some 
short tables are sandwiched in the 
middle of longer ones or occupy a small 
amount of space at the bottom of sev- 
eral pages. A directory of schools ap- 
proved by the National Home Study 
Council is entered in the table ‘of 
contents as Home Study Schools in 
the middle of the subject list devoted 
to Professional and Technological 
Schools. 

The status, affiliation, name, etc. of 
several institutions have changed since 
the fifth edition. These changes are 
listed by state near the end of the 
volume. The book has been expanded 
by 64 pages. Eight new tables and nine- 
teen engineering headings have been 
added to the Professional and Tech- 
nological Schools section. 

The book is bound in medium weight 
blue buckram. The text is reproduced 
from typewritten copy. 

Although the arrangement is poor 
and although there are inaccuracies, 
because of the amount of information 
included in one volume, The College 
Blue Book, sixth edition, is recom- 
mended for supplementary purchase in 
libraries having the other guides in this 
field, and for possible consideration as 
a substitute for them where the budget 
permits purchase of one work only. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica; A New Sur- 
vey of Universal Knowledge. 24v. 
28.5em. Chicago, London, Toronto, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., c1929- 
1950. red library binding $249; $199 
to libraries. 

This review of the 1950 printing of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
sixth review of that work to appear in 
Subscription Books Bulletin. Previous 
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reviews were included in Bulletin is- 
sues of January 1930, October 1936, 
October 1939, July 1941, and October 
1945. 

Walter Yust continues as editor, a 
position he has occupied since 1938. 
The set “is published with the editorial 
advice of the faculties of the University 
of Chicago.” There are “additional con- 
sultants and advisers,” among them, 
John Dewey, Lt. Col. Calvin Goddard, 
Roscoe Pound, Deems Taylor, Julian 
Huxley, Capt. B. H. Liddell-Hart, and 
Sir Maurice Powicke. In this printing 
the list of Contributors and the Articles 
Signed by Them has been moved from 
the index volume to the front of vol- 
ume 1 and follows the Initials and 
Names of Contributors. 

The publishers of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica instituted the present policy 
of continuous revision in 1932. They 
planned to scrutinize and revise certain 
eategories of articles each year and 
give special attention to the fields of 
knowledge in which progress was most 
significant. The review and revision 
was scheduled over a ten-year period. 
Thus, though it is not claimed that 
every article is completely up-to-date 
at any particular printing date, the 
publishers have informed the Com- 
mittee that “it is claimed and it is true 
that every article in the entire twenty- 
four volumes either has been or is be- 
ing brought completely up to date ac- 
cording to a definite schedule of con- 
tinuous revision.” 

They also state that during the period 
1946 to 1950, 434 new articles were 
added, 1,573 revised or rewritten, 9,684 
minor corrections made, and 3,976 
articles approved by their authors. 

“In the last three years the biological 
sciences have been largely overhauled.” 
This claim of the publishers is sub- 
stantiated by several new and rewritten 


articles, new bibliographies, many new 
subjects, and the division of long 
articles to place subjects under specific 
headings. A new and longer general 
article on Biology by George Evelyn 
Hutchinson replaces the older article 
by Sir J. A. Thomson. Its extensive 
bibliography has been revised and 
brought up to date with the classical 
works transferred to the section on the 
History of Biology. Under the latter, 
treatment of the ancient Greeks has 
been expanded; Galen’s place in the 
history of biology has been inserted; 
translations of various works made 
during the Middle Ages are mentioned; 
material is added on John Vaughan 
Thompson; and a summary enumerates 
the main streams of biological activity 
during the twentieth century. There is 
a new article on Reproduction by 
Michael Frederic Guyer and a new 
bibliography. Several related articles 
are unchanged but seem adequate as 
presented. A new section on Human 
Embryology has been written by Dr. 
George W. Corner and C. H. Heuser. 
It is semi-popular in tone but in a 
vocabulary that may frequently require 
the lay reader’s use of a medical dic- 
tionary. 

The long article on Ornithology has 
been revised and partly rewritten. 
Among revisions is that of Bird Pro- 
tection which has been brought up to 
1944. Non-essential paragraphs have 
been omitted; useful cross references 
have been added; a number of isolated 
sentences altered or added to bring 
statistics or results of investigations 
up to date; and the systematic classi- 
fication chart has been revised to in- 
clude popular and technical names. The 
bibliography has been revised and re- 
arranged under several headings. Pop- 
ulation figures under Birds and Birds, 
Migration of still date back to 1927, 
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however, and the body of the article on 
Distribution of Animals is unchanged 
though four colored plates have been 
added and each is accompanied by an 
annotation of about one-fourth of a 
page. 

There has been some notable revision 
in the physical and applied sciences. A 
new and greatly enlarged treatment of 
Rockets with two new plates has been 
substituted for the older Rocket and 
Rocket Apparatus. Developments in 
Great Britain and the United States 
with some attention to other countries 
during World War II are related. The 
bibliography, however, includes noth- 
ing later than 1940. Photography has 
been thoroughly revised and rewritten 
by Dr. C. E. K. Mees and Dr. Walter 
Clark. Out-of-date illustrations have 
been omitted and new plates added. 
The information has been brought up 
to 1947, the bibliography through 1946. 
Among other new articles in scientific 
fields are Television, covered through 
1946, a 28-page treatment of Radar 
with a bibliography through 1947, 
Electron, Electron Microscope, and 
Radioactivity, Artificial, covered 
through 1947. The articles on Micro- 
scope and Radioactivity, Natural are 
rewritten and enlarged. 

The need for revision in the field of 
Medicine was mentioned in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin review of 1945. 
That need is still apparent. The reader 
will look in vain for recent material 
on Cancer and Cancer Research, Brain 
Surgery, Blood Plasma, Anaemia, In- 
sulin, and Anaesthesia. 

In contrast to the categories of sci- 
ence and technology, the historical and 
social science topics examined show 
little sign of receiving such careful 
attention. There have been some 
changes, however. The material on Pop- 
ulation has been reset, some tables 


deleted, diagrams rearranged, sentences 
rewritten or shortened, some words 
omitted here and there. The salvaged 
space and some added pages provide for 
a new article and diagrams on Popula- 
tion Ecology, a well-documented paper 
for the adult layman. 

Treatment of World War II is divided 
into two main parts, neither of which 
has a bibliography. General Hugh A. 
Drum contributes the article through 
1941. There is little or no commentary 
in this very detailed account of events. 
Maps are scattered throughout the text. 
Information covering the war years 
1942 to 1945 apparently has been com- 
piled from reports, year books, and 
similar sources. 

United States history has been car- 
ried through the 1948 election. The 
Pearl Harbor attack is briefly sketched 
with a statement concerning the in- 
vestigation which followed. For further 
history the reader is referred to World 
War II. There is an extensive bibli- 
ography but books published in 1941 
are the latest included. The history of 
Trans-Jordan has been revised, en- 
larged, and brought up to 1947, al- 
though statistics for education, finance, 
and communication are for 1943 to 1946. 

There is a serious need for revision 
in many similar articles, however. The 
United Nations is covered only through 
1946, although events of that year are 
presented in detail. There is no his- 
torical background or other general 
explanatory material, only details of 
the first months of the United Nations’ 
existence. _ 

The article on Korea ends with events 
of 1944, omitting mention of the divi- 
sion of the country at the 38th parallel, 
and listing nothing later than 1938 in its 
bibliography. Newfoundland’s new sta- 
tus as a part of the Canadian confed- 
eration is not recorded and its history 
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is only to 1933. Palestine’s history is 
covered only through 1939 with pop- 
ulation statistics for 1940. It is listed 
as a British mandate and Ceylon is still 
regarded as a British colony. Modern 
Israel and Pakistan are not mentioned 
except in the Atlas Index and on maps. 
The long article on India carries the 
history no further than the Cripps 
mission of 1942, omitting post-war de- 
velopments completely. Ireland, North- 
ern includes 1937 census figures, pre- 
war manufacturing statistics, enroll- 
ment figures for Queens University as 
of 1941-42, and the latest book listed in 
the bibliography was published in 1938. 
Except for the abdication of Wilhelmina 
in 1948 and Juliana’s succession, the 
history of Holland is brought down 
only to World War II and the Invasion 
by Germany in 1940. Statistics are no 
later than 1939. Various sections and 
articles devoted to Great Britain ex- 
tend for the most part only through 
1942. There is no mention of national 
insurance -and war health schemes 
under Social and Industrial Conditions 
and the article on Labour Party in 
Great Britain omits the coalition gov- 
ernment of 1940 and the Party’s his- 
tory since 1931, and does not mention 
present-day policies or personalities. 
The article on Adult Education is out 
of date and that on Libraries, little 
changed since 1929, has a bibliography 
that includes nothing later than 1937 
for the United States and 1928 for 
Great Britain. In the articles on various 
topics relating to labor, information for 
the United States dates for the most 
part no later than 1938 or 1939, for 
other countries 1927 or 1928. This is 
true of the articles on Trade Unions, 
Strikes and Lockouts, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Closed Shop, Profit Sharing, 
A.F. of L. and C.1.0. which closes with 
the election of John L. Lewis as the 


first president. The Taft-Hartley Act 
is not mentioned nor does it appear in 
the index. Biographical sketches for 
William Green, John L. Lewis, and 
Samuel Gompers are brief but ade- 
quate. 

In the article on the American Negro 
there is no mention of the NAACP and 
among notable Negroes mentioned in 
the article but not found in the index 
are William Grant Still and Marian 
Anderson. Alain Locke, part author of 
the article, is not mentioned in it, under 
Howard University, nor Negro Educa- 
tion, and his name does not appear in 
the index. 

Though revisions have been made in 
some fine arts articles, for example, in 
Painting, others are seriously out of 
date. In the article on Poetry, the sec- 
tion on Modern Developments in Bri- 
tish Poetry by the late Humbert Wolfe 
still refers to World War I as “the 
war”; Louis Untermeyer’s treatment 
of Modern Developments in the United 
States comments on no books later 
than 1938. The historical section of 
American Literature covers only to 
1900; the section on the Twentieth 
Century stops with the Thirties. Drama 
—England mentions no movements 
since the 1930’s, ignores the revived 
interest in poetic drama, does not men- 
tion Christopher Fry or Ronald Dun- 
can, and under the heading War and 
the Theatre covers only to World War 
I and its repercussions in the field. 
There is no bibliography. The Music 
article closes with Problems of the 
Future which discusses “wireless 
music.” In the very inadequate section 
by Deems Taylor on Music in the 
United States there seems to be nothing 
later than 1928 other than the death of 
George Gershwin in 1937. Howard 
Hanson and Aaron Copland are not in- 
cluded among “modern” composers and 
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Geraldine Farrar is the latest “famous 
opera singer” listed. Information on 
music schools in the United States in 
the article on Music, Teaching is no 
 Jater than 1928. 

Some new biographical sketches are 
noted in the 1950 printing, among them 
those for Chaim Weizman, Alben W. 
Barkley, Moses Polock, Charles Emile 
Picard, and Amelie Rives. There are, 
however, no sketches for Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky or Molotov, and though 
Gandhi’s death in 1948 is recorded in 
his biography, the period of his life 
between 1931 and 1948 is almost entire- 
ly omitted. A short biography of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru gives a good account of 
his early activities but ends with his 
“interests in agrarian reforms” and his 
“enthusiastic following in the Indian 
youth.” The latest American editions 
of his books that are listed were pub- 
lished in 1941 and 1942. 

Illustrations in the 1950 printing have 
undergone considerable revision. Those 
for Archaeology and Painting are ex- 
amples. Many new plates have been 
added; others have been regrouped; 
and a greater number are printed on 
both sides. They are clear whether in 
black and white or in color. The color 
printing is improved over that in pre- 
vious editions, e.g., Plate XLI in Pottery 
and Porcelain and the Van Dyck and 
Rembrandt plates in Portrait Painting. 
Obsolete text illustrations have been 
replaced by new drawings in many 
articles, for example, in Photography 
and Microscope. 

Rand McNally and Company maps 
are used for the first time in this print- 
ing, and with the exception of the 
separate states of the United States 
and provinces of Canada, are the same 
as those used in Rand McNally Cos- 
mopolitan World Atlas, copyright 1949. 
They are not dated, but European and 


Asiatic maps show changes as of 1949. 

There are innovations in this print- 
ing that facilitate use of the set. The 
index volume has been rearranged 
with the index for volumes 1-23 first, 
followed by the Atlas and its index. 
Smaller paragraphs and many more 
subheadings are used. 

The make-up and physical properties 
of the set are similar to those of pre- 
vious editions. The red library binding 
is plainly marked, the paper thin, and 
the margins wide. Many pages have 
been set in smaller type to permit the 
inclusion of additional information. 
New or longer articles have in some 
cases been inserted by means of sup- 
plementary paging. For example, the 
Television article includes new pages 
912A-912N. In all cases examined the 
print is clear and legible. 

In evaluating the 1950 printing of this 
encyclopedia, the scholarship and fine 
writing that is retained in the founda- 
tion articles must be taken into con- 
sideration. Valuable contributions from 
the ninth and eleventh editions are 
still included in this printing, though 
they are not always retained in full 
and sometimes consist mainly of por- 
tions included in revised articles. 
Among many examples are the con- 
tributions of Viscount James Bryce, 
Andrew Lang, Prince Peter A. Kropot- 
kin, Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
George Saintsbury, Sir W. Flinders 
Petrie, and Walter William Skeat. 

It is, however, difficult to evaluate 
the consistency of revision without 
knowing the whole program as planned 
by the publishers. Revision of the bio- 
logical sciences in the 1950 printing 
appears consistent. On the other hand, 
the number and variety of articles in 
other fields which supply information 
no later than the 1920’s and 1930’s leads 
one to doubt that the publishers have 
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been able to adhere to their ten-year 
schedule for the review and revision of 
every article in the twenty-four vol- 
umes. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica is a 
work of basically good quality. The 
1950 printing will be a useful addition 
to reference collections requiring sys- 
tematically revised encyclopedic cov- 
erage in the scientific field. The pro- 
gram of continuous revision for the 
set, like that for others, does not ac- 
complish all that, might be desired, but 
in general, the revision that has been 
done is well done. The 1950 printing is 
recommended for home use and for 
secondary school, college, university, 
and public libraries needing replace- 
ment copies or lacking a post-war edi- 
tion. 


The Encyclopedia Americana . . . 1950. 


30v. 26cm. New York, Chicago, 
Americana Corp., c1918-1950. blue 
buckram $180 with allowances and 


discounts to schools and libraries. 

Other bindings available for general 

use and combination offers at various 

prices. 

The preface to the 1950 printing of 
the thirty-volume Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana states that in “narrating the his- 
tory of man and his achievements [the 
set] has endeavored, since its first 
publication in 1829, to present philos- 
ophies and facts with a minimum of 
technical terms and with scholarly im- 
partiality.” 

Previous printings of the Americana 
have been reviewed in the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of January 1932, Octo~- 
ber 1936, October 1939, July 1941, and 
October 1945. An analysis of the index 
volume was published in the October 
1943 issue of the Bulletin. 

The principal editors of the set re- 
main unchanged from the 1945 printing, 


with A. H. McDannald as editor-in- 
chief and Robert C. Wallace, advisory 
editor for Canada. There is no complete 
list of contributors, but high standards 
of scholarship are indicated in the par- 
tial list which now appears only at the 
beginning of volume 1. Included are 
such authorities as Dr. Arnold Gesell, 
Ernest L. Bogart, C. Hartley Grattan, 
Henry Steele Commager, Henry Ford 
II, John Erskine, and Carl Van Doren. 
A large percentage of articles are 
signed but it should be noted that death 
of an author is not always indicated on 
the signature following articles. When 
the name appears in the partial list of 
contributors, however, it is usually 
marked by an asterisk. Dr. Raymond 
Pearl, author of the article on Biology, 
for example, is still identified as Pro- 
fessor at Johns Hopkins University 
although he died in 1940. Similarly, 
the out-of-date article on Traveling 
Libraries, containing no statistics later 
than 1930 and signed Frank K. Walter, 
includes no indication that the author 
has been dead for five years. Neither of 
these names appears in the partial list 
of contributors. 

According to the publishers’ state- 
ment, the 1950 Americana has been 
more extensively revised than any oth- 
er in the past five years and contains 
1,525 new articles, 2,757 new pages not 
including those in the revised index 
volume, 333 new text illustrations, 317 
new half-tone illustrations and 9 new 
four-color plates. 

There are several new articles on 
countries in the 1950 printing. Among 
them are those replacing older mate- 
rial on France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Argentina, Indonesia, and Bolivia. 
Twelve new state articles complete the 
revision, begun after World War II, of 
the new series on the forty-eight states. 
With this printing the series of bio- 
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graphical sketches of all the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution is complete. Several 
new digests and evaluations of well- 
known books have been added or re- 
place older articles, among them: Cae- 
sar and Cleopatra, The Call of the Wild, 
Clayhanger, Desire Under the Elms, 
Far From the Madding Crowd, The 
Fair Maid of Perth, etc. 

In addition to the above expanded or 
augmented series, new articles and 
new treatments of older topics are ap- 
parent in several subject fields. A 
multi-section article on Aeronautics 
and twenty-five pages on Pension or 
Retirement System are two notable ex- 
amples. Others include: Territory of 
Hawaii, Marshall Plan, North Atlantic 
Treaty and Western European Union, 
Citizenship in the United States, Wom- 
an Suffrage, Prices, International Edu- 
cation, Letters in Literature, Chore- 
ography, the Pentateuch, Analytical 
Psychology, Existentialism, Citrus 
Fruits, Polar Research, and many more. 
Some of these include material as re- 
cent as early 1950; most of them con- 
tain information as of mid or late 1949. 

Other articles have been revised, 
corrections made, death dates added, 
etc.; e.g., some 1950 information is giv- 
en in the article on Syria; the article 
on the Gilbert and Ellice Islands con- 
tains information as of 1949; and the 
biographical article on Christian X has 
been revised to include his death. 

Many of the bibliographies follow- 
ing articles have been revised and con- 
tain new material; e.g., Anthropology, 
Population, College Dramatics, Public 
Health, Child Psychology, Poland, and 
Sweden all include at least one 1948 or 
1949 entry. 

There is another side to the picture, 
however. Though numerous short bio- 
graphical articles have been added, 


e.g., Dean Acheson, Leon Blum, Car- 
dinal Josef Mindszenty, some impor- 
tant international figures are missing. 
No biography is found for Andrei 
Vyshinsky or for Klement Gottwald. 
Numerous subjects have been revised 
and brought up to date, but many still 
need attention and some bibliographies 
are badly in need of revision. 

The article on Australia, though by 
an excellent authority, is out-of-date. 
Its population estimates are those of 
1943-44 although there was an Aus- 
tralian census in 1947; wool sale statis- 
tics are for 1937-38; motor vehicle 
registration and figures on university 
enrollment and faculty are for 1939. 
Despite the fact that excellent material 
has appeared since the end of the war, 
there are no entries in the bibliography 
later than 1944. The article on Rumania 
does not mention proclamation of the 
Rumanian People’s Republic on De- 
cember 30, 1947. It states: “The throne 
of the Kingdom of Rumania is hered- 
itary in the royal family of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen.” Ceylon, which 
acquired dominion status on February 
4, 1948, is still referred to as a British 


’ “eolony.” Burma, an independent re- 


public since January 4, 1948, is de- 
scribed as “a British province.” “Em- 
peror of India” is still listed as one of 
the titles of George VI. It was dropped 
by royal proclamation on June 22, 
1948. Articles on Telescope, Observa- 
tory, Universe, and Astronomy refer to 
the two hundred-inch reflecting tele- 
scope at Mount Palomar Observatory 
as incomplete. According to the New 
York Times Index, the telescope was 
completed and dedicated in June 1948. 

With the exception of the well-writ- 
ten and comprehensive treatment of 
Strikes and Lockouts which contains 
material through 1949, there is a defi- 
nite need for revision in the articles 
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on labor and industrial relations. Not 
only is some of the material out-of- 
date, but the coverage is weak. There 
is no general article on collective bar- 
gaining, an important aspect of indus- 
trial relations. Scattered and inade- 
quate discussion of the subject is locat- 
ed through the index under such head- 
ings as Social Reform Programs and 
Movement, National Labor Relations 
Board, Labor Movement in America, 
and American Federation of Labor. The 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act of 1947 is not 
allotted a separate article. Index refer- 
ences lead only to one or two sentences 
under Democratic Party, Truman, 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Railway Labor Organizations, and a 
brief paragraph under both Strikes 
and Lockouts and Pension or Retire- 
ment System. The article on Labor 
Unions gives union membership figures 
and information on the C.I.O. as of 
1938, general employment figures for 
1944, and detailed figures from the 
1930 Census. Labor Legislation, For- 
eign is pre-World War II. That on 
Labor Movement in America is a well- 
written article by an authority, but it 
ends with 1946 before the passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Data included in 
the articles on Labor Legislation and 
Unemployment are out-of-date. The 
most recent in the former are for 1943; 
in the latter the latest statistics on un- 
employment in the United States are 
for 1937. 

Among out-of-date articles men- 
tioned in the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin review of 1945 were those on Edu- 
cation, Technical, the Silk Industry, and 
Advertising. These are still inadequate. 
Advertising statistics are not given for 
later than 1937 and those for the silk 
industry not later than 1930. As yet, no 
bibliographies have been supplied for 
the articles on Farms and Farm Prob- 


lems, Farm Machinery, Twentieth Cen- 
tury, or Golf, On the other hand, some 
revisions suggested in the 1945 review 
have been accomplished during the five 
intervening years. Examples of such 
revision are found in the material on 
Meteorites, Iron Ores, Chemical Indus- 
tries, Explosives, Edward VIII, Income 
Tax, and Budgets, American. 

Sometimes revision is made in one 
article but not in related articles. In 
those on Juliana and The Netherlands, 
the new queen’s ascension to the throne 
is noted. That on Wilhelmina, however, 
makes no reference to her abdication, 
nor does the article on Abdication. 
Again, the article on India states: 
“Legally ‘British India’ means all ter- 
ritory governed by the ‘King-Emperor’ 
or ‘Kaisar-i-Hind,’ as the monarch of 
Great Britain is designated in Hindu- 
stan....” The excellent new article 
Commonwealth of Nations, however, 
says: “India, Pakistan, and for fair 
measure Ceylon also, became Domin- 
ions (1947) and the King relinquished 
the title of Kaisr (sic)-i-Hind.” The 
communist coup is mentioned in the 
articles on Masaryk and BeneS but not 
in that on Czechoslovakia, nor is it 
brought out in the index. 

Coverage is sometimes uneven. The 
article on the American Federation of 
Labor runs to three columns while that 
on the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations is only half a column long. The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is al- 
lotted seventeen lines, but the New 
York Philharmonic Society, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra are given but one 
line each in a table of major orches- 
tras and brief mention in other articles. 
Enrollment statistics as recent as 1948 
are supplied in the articles on some 
universities, e.g., Cornell, California, 
and Illinois, but 1938 figures are given 
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for Western Reserve and Leland Stan- 
ford Junior, and the article on the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota gives no statistics 
at all. 

The 1945 review noted inconsistencies 
in the form of society or institutional 
entries, for instance, the use of Amer- 
ican Library Association and American 
Chemical Society on the one hand, but 
Geographic Society, National and Elec- 
tro-chemical Society, American on the 
other. These and similar inconsisten- 
cies still appear in the 1950 printing. 
The case of the National Geographic 
Society is further confused by blind 
cross references in both text and index 
from National Geographical Society to 
Geographical Society, National. The 
article appears and is correctly indexed 
under Geographic Society, National. 

Other examples of careless editing 
may be found. There is a cross refer- 
ence from Foota-Jailon to Futa-Jallon, 
but there is no article on Futa-Jallon 
and neither form is found in the index. 
The name Vyshinsky is spelled three 
different ways in the text. The heading 
Medicines refers the reader to Chemis- 
try, Progress of, but the latter does not 
appear as an article. The subject Tene- 
ment House appears in the index as the 
title of an article but there is no such 
article in the volume to which refer- 
ence is made. All four of the Nobel 
Prize winners of 1948 appear in the in- 
dex under Nobel Prize Winners, but 
index reference from the names of the 
winners to the table of Nobel Prizes is 
made only from Blackett. T. S. Eliot 
is the only 1948 winner given a sepa- 
rate article, but neither the article nor 
index references under his name men- 
tion his Nobel award for literature in 
1948. The name of the Nobel Prize win- 
ner for chemistry in 1948 is spelled 
“Tiselius” in the tables of prize win- 
ners in the text and “Tisselius” in the 


index. An index reference under Mi- 
chael (king of Rumania) points to v.23, 
p767K, but there is no such page. 
Though the foreword to the index 
volume (p.vii) specifically states that 
evaluations of famous books, operas, 
etc., are listed in the index under the 
name of the author, composer, etc., the 
evaluation of the novel Clayhanger, 
new in this printing, is located through 
the index only under title; Far From 
the Madding Crowd appears under 
author and as a title entry; and the 
title Call of the Wild appears in the 
index, but under London’s name it is 
entered as Call of the World. 

In connection with these index errors 
and others mentioned elsewhere in the 
review, it should be pointed out that 
the phrase “entirely new index,” used 
in the foreword to the 1950 index vol- 
ume, has reference to the index of 1943 
which replaced the old Readers’ Guide, 
formerly volume 30 of the set. The fore- 
word to the index volumes of the 1948 
and 1950 printings are identical, even 
to the number (65,980) of subject en- 
tries. With the exception of additions 
and changes to keep it up to date, the 
index has not been altered appreciably 
since the present form was adopted in 
1943. For an analysis of the present 
form, readers are, therefore, referred 
to the evaluation published in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin of October 
1943. 

Illustrations in the 1950 printing are 
plentiful. According to the publishers, 
“Since 1945 all the halftone plates have 
been reviewed and at least fifty per 
cent have been replaced with new and 
up-to-date illustrations. A constant ef- 
fort has been made to increase the 
number of text cuts without reducing 
the word coverage.” The new plates 
and drawings examined are clear and 
well-chosen. Excellent examples are 
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the fifty text-cut drawings which ac- 
company the new article on Anatomy, 
Comparative and the plates included 
in new articles on Embryology and 
Embryology, Human. 

C. S. Hammond maps, located 
throughout the text, are plentiful and 
good. Nearly all are in color and most 
appeared in Americana for the first 
time in the 1949 printing. They are un- 
dated, but many represent changes 
effective in 1949. The article on In- 
donesia, for example, is accompanied 
by a map of the East Indies which 
shows the Indonesian states, and the 
map of Arabia shows Trans-Jordan un- 
der its new name, Jordan. Articles and 
index entries for the latter, however, 
are located under the former name, and 
no cross references from the new form 
are found. The map of Germany rep- 
resents the occupation zones, and the 
maps of Japan and China both note the 
division of Korea at the 38th parallel, 
the latter also indicating Soviet and 
United States occupation zones there. 
The practice of including indexes to 
place names on the back of maps has 
been continued. Many now have this 
excellent feature. 

Some of the plans announced in pub- 
licity sent out by the publishers re- 
garding map changes have not been 
carried out, however. Page fourteen of 
a mimeographed release says: “The 
entirely new map of Yugoslavia will 
show many interesting features. Those 
portions of Italy annexed to Yugo- 
slavia will be shown with their new 
Yugoslav names. Fiume is now called 
Rijeka; Zara is now Zadar; the great 
naval base city of Pola is now Pula....” 
The map is new, but the nomenclature 
remains the same as that on earlier 
maps and conforms to the Italian usage 
in the examples cited above. 

The publishers’ solution to the prob- 


lem of extensive revision without re- 
pagination is often confusing to the 
reader. The article on Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics includes pages 291, 
292, and 293, each of which runs 
through the alphabet twice (from A 
to Z and AA to ZZ). Elsewhere, space 
is sometimes reserved. Thus, volume 
22 has one page that is numbered 400- 
06; volume 13 includes page 338-54; 
and in volume 23 one page is numbered 
157-58, another 159-60. Small type has 
been used quite often to afford space 
for additional information. 

The binding of the library edition is 
sturdy blue buckram; the paper and 
margins are satisfactory. The use of 
worn plates, however, has too often re- 
sulted in blurred and broken running 
heads, many unreadable page numbers, 
and blurred, uneven, and spotty print- 
ing, especially at the bottom of pages. 
This seems inexcusable in a set in this 
price range. 

The Encyclopedia Americana is un- 
questionably a reference work of great 
value in spite of its very evident de- 
fects. Much revision has been accom- 
plished in the present printing and 
some balance achieved in its distribu- 
tion over several subject fields. The 
policy of “continuous revision” as car- 
ried out by its editors, however, leaves 
a good deal to be desired. The 1950 
printing of the Americana is recom- 
mended for consideration by those per- 
sons and libraries that wish either to 
buy a new encyclopedia or to replace 
worn out copies. For libraries having 
a 1945 or later printing and the cur- 
rent yearbooks, it does not seem an 
essential purchase. 


According to information received 
from the publishers of the Americana 
after completion of the above review, 
ninety-five per cent of the plates from 
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which the encyclopedia is printed have 
been completely recast during the last 
two years. The 1951 printing will be 
produced from the new plates and is 
scheduled for delivery to purchasers in 
mid-May. The 1950 printing, reviewed 
above, will probably be out of stock 
after March 1. The publishers also 
state that they will replace damaged 
volumes in 1950 sets with replated ones 
from the new printing. 


Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 
of Folklore, Mythology and Legend; 
Maria Leach, ed.; Jerome Fried, 
assoc. ed. v.1-2. 26cm. New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., c1949-50. xii, 
1196p. buckram $15. 

Compiled for the general reader as 
well as for the folklorist, and world- 
wide in scope, this dictionary aims to 
present “a representative sampling” of 
tales, motifs, customs, beliefs, songs, 
dances, games, and proverbs. The pref- 
ace explains, however, that it gives a 
fuller treatment to the cultures of the 
American Indian and the Negro (Old 
and New World) because of the wealth 
of new materials and because of the 
growing interest in these peoples. 
Though Greek and Roman myth and 
religion have been less fully treated 
than any other because these are best 
known and are more fully represented 
in other reference sources, those parts 
of Greek and Roman culture most in- 
volved in other folklores have received 
special attention. 

According to the preface, the book 
is called a dictionary because it cannot 
be exhaustive and because it deals with 
the terminology of a special branch of 
knowledge. It is more nearly a cyclo- 
pedia, since it not only includes more 
than definitions of its terms but also 
brief biographies of outstanding men 
in the field and accounts of American 


national organizations and museums 
throughout the world which are active 
in it. 

Since completeness was not an aim 
of the volumes, and since some entries 
are included for their importance and 
“others for their uniqueness or obscu- 
rity,” the contents cannot be criticized 
on this score. That all schools, meth- 
ods, and theories are represented is 
evident from the definitions of folk- 
lore by 21 of the 31 specialists who are 
the main contributors to the dictionary. 
These definitions range from B. A. Bot- 
kin’s, “In a purely oral culture every- 
thing is folklore” to John L. Mish’s 
more conservative statement that it is 
“the entire body of ancient popular 
beliefs, customs, and traditions, which 
have survived among the less educated 
elements of civilized societies until to- 
day.” It is not surprising to discover, 
therefore, that Botkin rather than Mish 
has written the article on the shmoo. 

Though each book jacket states that 
the volume “contains some 4000 world 
folklore terms,” a count of entries in 
volume one shows 2306 articles. These 
range in length from three-line defini- 
tions to survey articles of ten pages. 
There are fifty of the latter in the two 
volumes, covering such subjects as the 
folklore of various countries, games, 
the ballad, dance, proverb, riddles, etc. 
Each volume carries a prefatory list of 
the survey articles it contains. 

In the style of writing further variety 
is apparent, ranging from the chatty 
articles on tongue twisters, alphabet 
rimes, or autograph album rimes by 
Charles Francis Potter to the more 
technical treatment of types and classi- 
fication of folklore by Ralph Steele 
Boggs, the well-known authority on 
this most important aspect of the field. 
All articles sampled were clearly writ- 
ten, representing such authorities as 
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Aurelio Espinosa, George M. Foster, 
Mamie Harmon, George Herzog, Mel- 
ville Herskovits, Alexander Krappe, 
Gertrude Kurath, Roger Loomis, Arch- 
er Taylor, and Stith Thompson. Dr. 
Thompson’s numbers from his Motif- 
Index of Folk Literature are cited 
throughout the dictionary. 

Some articles are signed with the full 
name of the specialist who has written 
them, some with initials, and some are 
unsigned. This practice is not ex- 
plained in the preface though initials 
of specialists accompany their biograph- 
ical sketches found at the beginning of 
each volume. A symbol is used to indi- 
cate change of author within the en- 
try, though part of the article may be 
unsigned and part signed. This change 
of author within some of the articles is 
an interesting feature of the diction- 
ary, particularly since much of the in- 
formation must be given as briefly as 
possible. 

kvidence of up-to-dateness is found 
in the articles on contemporary folk 
material, for example, Charlie Chaplin 
rimes. It is also apparent in the ac- 
counts of the American Folklore So- 
ciety, the American Anthropological 
Association, and the National Confer- 
ence American Folklore for Youth 
which include 1948 or 1949 information. 

Arrangement is alphabetical, letter 
by letter, under small topic. Various 
schemes of transliteration from non- 
Roman alphabets appear, depending 
upon that used by the contributing 
specialist. Pronunciation is very rarely 
included, though a few cases are noted 
where it is indicated in the text of 
articles or after headings. 

The preface states, “Many things 
which now seem hidden to the casual 
reader will be made plain in the in- 
dex,” and again, “obscurities will be 
indexed and classified.” It is to be 


hoped that these statements will be 
substantiated, since the use of see and 
see also references in the published 
volumes is inconsistent and inadequate. 
There are very few references for 
variant spellings. Provision is some- 
what better for variant titles, e.g., 
“Streets of Laredo Another title of The 
Cowboy’s Lament.” However, when 
variant titles or variations of the same 
tale are treated differently in separate 
articles, reference is seldom made from 
one article to the other. For example, 
there are no references between the 
articles on Golden Vanity and Sweet 
Trinity, both numbered 286 in Child’s 
catalog; and none is made from the 
article on Black Jack Laddie (Child 
200) to the longer article on Gypsy 
Laddie (also Child 200). None of the 
general articles examined includes ref- 
erences to specific related entries, 
though the specific entries frequently 
direct the reader to more inclusive 
topics. The index, to be included in a 
third volume, should provide all such 
references, classified lists to supply 
necessary direction from general to 
specific entries, and many other ana- 
lytical entries for material appearing 
within the articles themselves. 
Bibliographies are not consistent in 
form and amount of bibliographic data 
included. They vary greatly in length 
and some will be found at the ends of 
articles while others are scattered 
through the text. Some are quite good, 
e.g., in the article on Germanic folk- 
lore, which lists material under such 
subheads as costume, folk-medicine, 
games, names, oaths, songs, jests, etc. 
Many of the short articles, however, 
have no bibliographical citations. It 
would be helpful if a reference were 
included to published texts of individ- 
ual folksongs, especially since brief de- 
scriptions of so many of these are found 
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in the dictionary. 

Though the book jacket for volume 
2 states that the volume “completes 
this . . . reference work,” a note, ap- 
pearing under the list of Abbreviations, 
refers to the “complete bibliography” 
in volume 3. Here again it is to be 
hoped that material in preparation will 
compensate for omissions in the avail- 
able volumes. 

The format is satisfactory. Entries in 
bold face type stand out on the two- 
column, finely printed, and continuous- 
ly numbered pages. Title entries are 
italicized. The binding is stout buck- 
ram. Only one illustration, a small line 
drawing under Pa kua, is noted in the 
text, though there are occasional tabu- 
lar presentations, e.g., under dance: 
folk and primitive and morisca. The 
twenty-five symbols used on the book 
jackets and explained inside the jacket 
of volume 1 might well have been in- 
cluded in the text of the article on 
design or symbolism. 

The dictionary is distinguished for its 
contributors who are chiefly cultural 
anthropologists and folklore scholars. 
They have contributed a fascinating 
body of material which until now has 
been widely scattered. Much of it has 
been drawn from the notes and records 
of scholars and of anthropologists in 
the field. 

Funk & Wagnalls Standard Diction- 
ary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend 
will be of interest to persons working 
in many fields. Its full usefulness can- 
not be gauged until the volume con- 
taining the index and bibliography is 
published, but even in its present state 
it will be of value to public, school, 
college, and special art, music and 
theological libraries. These will find 
the dictionary an excellent guide in the 
identification of individual songs, tales, 
myths, and folk heroes, as well as a 


source of varying ideas on the many 
problems in this vast area of research. 





The publishers have informed the 
Subscription Books Committee that the 
third volume of Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Myth- 
ology and Legend, comprising index 
and bibliography, is to be published in 
the fall of 1951. They expect that it 
will sell for $5 as a separate volume. 


The Moffatt Bible Concordance; A 
Complete Concordance to The Bible: 
A New Translation by James Mof- 
fatt. New York, Harper & Bros., c1950. 
550p. cloth $6; college and high school 
libraries, 10% discount. 

The Moffatt Bible Concordance was 
first published in England in the sum- 
mer of 1950. The name of its author or 
editor does not appear on its title page, 
but in the unsigned introduction credit 
is given to Mr. W. J. Gant “for the ex- 
acting work of compilation.” The work 
is described in the subtitle as complete, 
but it is not complete in the sense that 
the older Bible concordances by Strong 
and Young were complete. They en- 
deavored to list in alphabetical order 
every word and to record each instance 
in which it appeared. The Moffat Bible 
Concordance may be described as com- 
plete in the sense that it contains all 
that is needed to serve the student of 
Moffatt’s translation. The preface indi- 
cates that the book is made up of be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000 references. The 
entries in an “exhaustive” concordance 
might number up to 350,000. Among 
the advantages of a work with fewer 
entries are fewer pages, more conven- 
ient size, and far more readable type. 

The compiler has made an entry for 
two or three prominent words from 
each verse. This should make it pos- 
sible to locate any passage after one or 
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two trials. In a random sample of some 
fifty entries all were found to supply 
accurate citations by book, chapter, and 
verse. 

Moffatt’s New Testament translation 
appeared as far back as 1913, and his 
translation of the complete Bible has 
now been on the market for more than 
twenty-five years. His translation is 
one of the best known and most popu- 
lar versions in modern speech. As 
such, it has achieved wide distribution 
in English speaking countries and will 
long continue to do so. Because of Mof- 
fatt’s regular use of modern idioms and 
expressions, the conventional Bible 
concordance is far from adequate as a 
guide to the study of his translation. 
Words like “omelette,” “sheikh,” “tro- 
glodyte,” “wady,” “deathland,” and 


“placarded” will hardly be found in 
concordances to the earlier versions. 
The volume is printed by offset, pho- 
tographed from the English reproduc- 
tion proofs, on a medium weight offset 


paper. The type is easily read. 

The Moffatt Bible Concordance is 
recommended for those libraries which 
have Moffatt’s Bible translation or any 
of the seventeen volumes of the Moffatt 
New Testament Commentary, based 
upon his translation. 


A Picturesque Tale of Progress; by 
Olive Beaupre Miller, assisted by 
Harry Neal Baum. 9v. 24cm. Chi- 
cago, The Book House for Children 
[1949, 1947. c1929-49]. illus. maps. 
charts. cloth $47; $39.60 to schools 
and libraries. 

A Picturesque Tale of Progress was 
originally released in four volumes, 
volume by volume as it was written. 
Partial reviews of the set appeared in 
the Subscription Books Bulletin of Oc- 
tober 1930, July 1932, and July 1933. 
The eight-volume edition, first pub- 


lished in 1935, was reviewed in the Bul- 
letin of April 1936. 

The present edition, 1949, devotes 
eight volumes to text and a ninth to 
the index. The eight volumes of text 
present in narrative form the story of 
mankind from the Old Stone Age to 
the discovery of the Mississippi River 
by Hernando de Sota in 1541. Accord- 
ing to the publisher, they are “written 
primarily as recreational reading for 
children of grammar and high school 
age.” Myths, hero stories, folk tales, 
and passages of translated poetry are 
introduced at appropriate points. 

Beginnings, Volumes 1 and 2, is de- 
voted to man’s development from the 
Early Stone Age through the high 
civilizations of the Ancient Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and Hebrews. 

Conquests, Volumes 3 and 4, carries 
the story on through Crete, Greece, 
Rome, Carthage, and the beginnings of 
Christianity. 

New Nations, Volumes 5 and 6, fol- 
lows the break-up of the Roman Em- 
pire and the development of medieval 
Europe. 

Explorations, Volumes 7 and 8, covers 
the period of discovery and exploration 
from the voyages of Marco Polo to the 
discovery and early explorations of 
America. 

The textual content of these volumes 
has not undergone revision since the 
1935 edition. Prospective purchasers 
are, therefore, referred to previous 
Bulletin reviews for more comprehen- 
sive analyses than are provided here. 

The publisher reports that “the 1949 
copyright was obtained almost entirely 
upon the improvement of illustrations, 
including redrawing, retouching and 
simplification.” The new illustrations 
give substantially the same effect as the 
old, with an occasional figure omitted 
or other slight change. With the ex- 
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ception of those from ‘manuscripts, 
sculptures, reliefs, etc., they appear 
rather stilted in character and old- 
fashioned in coloring. The minor 
changes made have not achieved the 
better quality of colored illustrations 
for children to which we have become 
accustomed in the fifteen years that 
have elapsed since the 1935 edition. 

The index volume represents the 
chief change in the set since the review 
of the eight-volume edition of 1935. In 
that set each volume included an index 
prepared by Hannah Logasa. In 1940 a 
paper-bound index to the entire set 
was issued, and in 1947 this was re- 
vised and bound as volume 9. The in- 
dex to the 1949 edition retains the 1947 
copyright. It appears to cumulate in 
one alphabet the indexes which still 
appear in the separate volumes, and is, 
of course, more useful than the latter. 

The general appraisal of the set re- 
mains substantially the same as that in 
the April 1936 review. The set is bet- 
ter adapted for reading and browsing 
than for reference work. The price 
seems high for the kind and amount of 
material offered. A Picturesque Tale 
of Progress is recommended for schools 
and libraries which have well-devel- 
oped history collections for sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades and which can 
afford it. 


Who’s Who in Colored America; An 
Illustrated Biographical Directory of 
Notable Living Persons of African 
Descent in the United States; ed. by 
G. James Fleming and Christian E. 
Burckel, Art by Jay Jackson. 7th ed. 
23.5cm. Yonkers-on-Hudson, Chris- 
tian E. Burckel & Associates, 1950. 
xvi, 648p. ports. cloth $10. 

According to the publishers’ an- 

nouncement this volume contains 3,200 

biographical sketches of American Ne- 


groes, some of whom are currently 
serving or living abroad. Who’s Who 
in Colored America was first published 
in 1927; the fourth edition was reviewed 
in Subscription Books Bulletin in Janu- 
ary 1938. 

Potential biographees were selected 
through a study of recently published 
books, periodicals, newspapers, the rec- 
ords of national organizations, etc. 
Members of the staff visited certain 
cities, and persons in several sections 
of the country assisted in the selection. 
Biographees may be divided into two 
categories: “(1) those whose level of 
position would automatically include 
them, and (2) those whose personal 
achievement and learning, unique ex- 
perience or association, public follow- 
ing, activity in the public interest, or 
leadership position, make them the 
kind of persons about whom others 
may have important reason to know 
more.”—Foreword. 

The biographies are arranged in al- 
phabetical order by surname. Those 
received too late for inclusion in the 
main section are included in a sepa- 
rate forty-page “Late Listing. . . .” 
Most of the sketches were prepared 
from material submitted by the biog- 
raphee. An asterisk precedes those pre- 
pared from other sources. The sketches 
supply the usual facts found in books 
of this type: occupation, date and place 
of birth, parentage, marital state, name 
of spouse, children, education, posi- 
tions held, membership in organiza- 
tions, books and articles published, 
political and religious affiliation, busi- 
ness and home addresses. As in pre- 
vious editions many of the entries in- 
clude interesting information, in con- 
versational style, about special acvom- 
plishments and unusual activites of the 
subjects. Occasionally, some extraneous 
information is also included, for exam- 
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ple, the number of employees and an- 
nual gross income of an automobile 
dealer’s business (Edward Davis), and 
the circulation guaranteed to adver- 
tisers in a publisher’s magazine (John 
H. Johnson). Length of the entries, 
which is quite variable, is not neces- 
sarily an indication of the subject’s im- 
portance, but rather of his varied activ- 
ities. 

The publishers state that the volume 
contains 640 photographs. Most of them 
are fairly well reproduced and, with 
few exceptions, are found on the same 
page as the corresponding biographical 
sketch. Some photographs of subjects 
whose biographies appear in the main 
section were added to the “Late List- 
ing.” In such cases a note refers the 
reader to the biography in the main 
text. Photographs are not necessarily 
of the most prominent biographees; for 
example, there is none for W. E. B. Du 
Bois nor for C. S. Johnson. A new fea- 
ture of this edition is the inclusion of 
two indexes, one showing the geograph- 
ical distribution of the biographees by 
state and city and the other their voca- 
tional distribution. The names of some 
biographees do not appear in either in- 
dex, e.g., Lawrence Arnett Davis, Jesse 
B. Blayton, and sixteen of the twenty- 
two biographies found in the main sec- 
tion from Portwig to Pruitt. Some ap- 
pear only in one; eg. LeRoy W. 
Darkes and Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 
appear in the vocational index but not 
in the geographic index. There is at 
least one name indexed for which no 
biographical sketch can be located (D. 
A. Wilkerson, New York, educator). 
Frequently, the spelling of names in 
the indexes does not agree with that 
in the biographical entries. Thus, Eu- 
gene A. Clark is indexed once as F. A. 
Clark, Paul R. Williams as R. R. Wil- 
liams, Edward Thomas Belsaw twice 


as E. T. Belway, and Patricia Isabel 
Haltaufderhyde as P. I. Halfaufderlyde. 
A biographical sketch under the name 
of William Valmore Vistor is indexed 
as W. V. Victor. In this case pertinent 
telephone and university directories in- 
dicate that the surname is Victor and 
the spelling of the biographical entry 
incorrect. 

Prefatory sections of the volume in- 
clude: the foreword, outlining the 
scope and method of this edition; 
“Some Antecedents of Who’s Who in 
Colored America,” a brief review of 
earlier biographical dictionaries for the 
Negro race; “Panel of Advisers,” a list 
of consultants who have assisted the 
editors; and a key to uncommon “Ab- 
breviations” used in the text. The list 
of abbreviations is supplemented by 
separate listings of honor and profes- 
sional societies. In connection with the 
listing of abbreviations and societies it 
is noted that the names of many organ- 
izations are not abbreviated in the 
sketches; that the abbreviations used 
do not always conform to the list; and 
that while there are seven professional 
societies listed for osteopaths, there is 
no listing of osteopaths in the voca- 
tional index. 

The seventh edition of Who’s Who in 
Colored America is printed by offset 
process from IBM type, reduced. The 
type is clear but occasionally varies in 
intensity. The volume is encased in a 
green vellum finish cover of good qual- 
ity, but the margins are narrow and the 
sewing and hinge may not be strong 
enough to withstand hard use. The 
book does not lie flat when open, and 
pages must be held down. There are 
some errors in alphabetizing and many 
typographical errors throughout the 
text. 

There is no other book with which 
this one may be easily compared. Its 
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inclusion, however, was checked against 
a list of 115 Negroes whose biographies 
may be found in other biographical 
dictionaries. Of these, 22 are not in- 
cluded in Who’s Who in Colored Amer- 
ica. Although the editors have pre- 
pared some biographical sketches “from 
sources other than the biographee,” 
biographies of many persons eligible 
for inclusion are not found. Among 
notable omissions are Joe Louis, a 
judge, and a first assistant superin- 
tendent of a large public school system, 
while sketches of numerous small town 
school principals are included. Even 
when it is admitted that many people 
declined to submit the requested data, 
there is a fairly clear indication that 
certain cities have not been properly 
covered. Though entries in the geo- 
graphic index under Atlanta, Georgia, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, and Washing- 
ton, D.C. appear generous, the omission 
of many of their prominent residents is 
noted: from New Orleans, Alexander 
P. Tureaud (lawyer), Dr. Rivers Fred- 
erick (surgeon), and William H. Mit- 
chell (Y.M.C.A. secretary for twenty- 
five years); from Atlanta, Walter H. 
Aiken (football coach and building con- 
tractor) and Lorimer D. Milton (chair- 
man of Howard University -Board of 
Trustees and business associate of J. B. 
Blayton who is included); from Wash- 
ington, D.C., Albert Cassell and Hil- 
yard Robinson (architects) and most if 
not all of the faculty of Miner Teach- 
ers College. 

Who’s Who in Colored America is, 
however, the only easily available 
source of biographical information 
about a large number of contemporary 
American Negroes and will be useful 
to any library needing this kind of 
material. It is recommended. 


The World of Learning, 1950. 3d ed. 


25.5cm. London, Europa Publications, 

Ltd., 1950. xii, 881p. cloth $10. 

The World of Learning is advertised 
as a “guide to educational, scientific, 
and cultural life in every country of the 
world.” It is a directory of educational, 
scientific, and cultural organizations 
and institutions, listing their personnel 
in some detail. The first edition, which 
appeared in 1947, was reviewed in Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin July 1947; a 
second edition was published in 1948. 
It is prepared by the publishers of 
Europa, Orbis, and The International 
Who’s Who. The names of the editors 
are not given. 

There is no prefatory statement out- 
lining the scope and limitations of The 
World of Learning except one para- 
graph in the one-page foreword in 
which it is stated that the attempt has 
been to cover the entire world with the 
exception of Tibet and Ethiopia. The 
material in the volume is treated in 
three main sections: an international 
section, national section, and an index 
to the institutions and organizations 
listed. The international section is sub- 
divided into units devoted to (1) the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, (2) the In- 
ternational Council of Scientific Unions, 
and (3) Other International Education- 
al, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tions (and institutions) arranged alpha- 
betically by subject, e.g., Agriculture, 
Law, etc. The main section of the 
volume which immediately follows the 
international section is arranged alpha- 
betically by countries. 

For most countries, subdivisions are 
employed to list and give information 
about learned societies and research in- 
stitutions, libraries, archives, museums, 
universities, colleges, and technological 
institutes. Learned societies and re- 
search institutions are usually divided 
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by appropriate subject. Their names 
are generally given in the language of 
the country and often followed by an 
English translation in parentheses. In- 
formation usually includes address, 
date of founding, chief official or offi- 
cials, number of volumes in the library, 
number of members when known, pub- 
lications, and sometimes a list of the 
members. Occasionally there is a brief 
note describing aims, functions, special 
collections or projects. Library de- 
scriptions often indicate whether they 
are open to the public. For large uni- 
versities the following information is 
given: address, date of founding, names 
of administrative officials, number of 
students, number of volumes in the 
library, names of the deans, names of 
the full professors with their subject 
specialties in parentheses, notation of 
the number of additional teaching staff 
according to rank, and a list of attached 
or affiliated schools, for which briefer 
information is given. For smaller uni- 
versities names of the professors are 
not given. The index to the institutions 
and organizations listed completes the 
book. 

Comparison with the countries cov- 
ered in Universities of the World Out- 
side U.S.A. (Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin April 1950) shows almost the same 
geographic coverage in the two works. 
Usually The World of Learning includes 
many more institutions in each country 
than does Universities of the World 
Outside U.S.A.; the two directories, 
however, are quite different. The latter, 
as might be expected, tells more about 
each school,—requirements, language 
of instruction, student aid, buildings, 
finance, etc. The World of Learning 
gives location, very brief information, 
and a list of personnel which is more 
complete than can be found anywhere 
except in catalogs of the individual 


schools. 

Almost all state universities in the 
United States have been included in 
The World of Learning as well as other 
large or famous colleges and univer- 
sities such as Harvard, Fisk, Loyola, 
Bennington, and a few comparatively 
little known ones. The World of Learn- 
ing cannot, of course, compare in com- 
pleteness of United States coverage 
with American Universities and Col- 
leges (Subscription Books Bulletin Jan- 
uary 1949), but the selection of 
institutions for inclusion seems fairly 
good. However, most teachers’ colleges 
and most municipal universities ap- 
parently have not been included and 
inclusion appears inconsistent at times. 
For example, among those institutions 
listed are Berry College in Georgia, 
College of Charleston in South Caro- 
lina, University of Dubuque in Iowa, 
and Utah State Agricultural College; 
among those not listed are Pomona, 
Occidental, Scripps, and Mills colleges 
in California, Colorado School of Mines, 
and University of Denver. 

Personnel and statistics for United 
States institutions seem to be for the 
years 1948-1949. A Japanese professor 
who compared the section on Japan 
with a directory published by the 
Japanese Ministry of Education thought 
the information for that country dated 
about 1946 or 1947. It would be helpful 
to know the date of information in- 
cluded. This might have been indicated 
by a date in parenthesis as was done 
in Index Generalis. 

The World of Learning does not ap- 
pear to be as complete for the various 
types of institutions and societies as 
was Index Generalis, of which the last 
available edition (1938) was examined 
in connection with The World of Learn- 
ing. The more important societies and 
institutions are included, though some 
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omissions such as Wistar Institute, 
Boyce Thompson Institute, and Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Museum were noted. 

Comparison of this volume with the 
“world of learning” sections of Europa 
and Orbis shows little difference in 
content. For a few countries Europa 
and Orbis include slightly more socie- 
ties, etc., than The World of Learning, 
e.g., Egypt and Venezuela; others, such 
as Eire and Italy, are almost the same. 

Some discrepancies between The 
World of Learning and other Europa 
publications were noted. Orbis, for ex- 
ample, lists R. L. Aranjo among the 
professors in the School of Medicine of 
the Universidad Central de Venezuela; 
the name is spelled Araujo (on linguis- 
tic grounds, probably correct) in both 
The World of Learning and Index Gen- 
eralis. Europa lists the Friends of the 
National Colleges of Ireland, Fitzwil- 
liam Sq., Dublin; The World of Learn- 
ing lists Friends of the National 
Collections of Ireland, 127 Lower Bag- 
got St., Dublin. The latter is mentioned 
in Who’s Who 1949 in a biographic 
entry for the president of the organiza- 
tion, the Earl of Rosse. Orbis lists Qena 
Institute of the Al-Azhar University in 
Egypt; The World of Learning lists 
Mena Institute. 

There are a number of misspellings 
in the text that are definitely mislead- 
ing. In the description of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, for example, there is 
mention of the Rogerson and Burnam 
libraries which, of course, should read 
Ryerson and Burnham. The Japanese 
professor who examined the section on 
Japan made note of ten mistakes in 
spelling. His impression of the section 
as a whole, however, was that the im- 
portant societies and institutions had 
been included. 

There are a few cross references in 
the text from larger organizations and 


institutions to their parts or affiliates 
which have been entered separately; 
for example, from Stanford University 
Library to Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution and Peace. More of such 
cross references would be of value, 
however. There is no reference, for 
instance, from University of Pittsburgh 
to the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, nor from Harvard University 
to Peabody Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology, both of which are 
treated in separate articles and are 
traceable only through the index. 

The addition of an index of institu- 
tions and organizations in this edition 
is a great improvement. It seems ac- 
curate and fairly inclusive except that 
some of the affiliated or attached schools 
have not been entered under either 
the parent institution or their own 
name. For example, St. Michael’s Col- 
lege of the University of Toronto and 
Wycliffe College, an affiliate of the 
same university, cannot be located 
through the index. Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography, a branch of the Uni- 
versity of California, is entered in the 
index, but Santa Barbara College of 
the University of California is not. Ap- 
parently, entries are made only from 
the form of entry which appears in the 
text. No cross references were noted 
in the index. Their inclusion, referring 
from popular name to the approved 
form, would be helpful: for example, 
under Field Museum referring to Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum and 
under Mellon Art Gallery referring to 
National Gallery of Art. The addition 
of cross references or double entries 
from English translations to foreign 
language entries would also be of value. 
Possible reference use of The World of 
Learning is somewhat reduced by the 
lack of an index to personal names. A 
list of abbreviations appears at the be- 
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ginning of the volume but it is not 
entirely complete for academic degrees 
used in the directory. 

The text of the volume is printed in 
two columns with different type faces 
used for subject divisions, institution 
names, personal names, and degrees. 
The index is printed in three columns. 
The paper and binding appear to be 
durable. 

Although this directory does not 
seem to be as complete as Index Gen- 
eralis and other publications formerly 
issued, it does sometimes supply more 
complete lists of personnel than Europa 
and Orbis. It also provides the best 
available single source for listings of 
learned societies, museums, libraries, 
and universities of the world. The 
World of Learning is recommended 
for large public, university, and society 
libraries not having Europa and Orbis 
or for those preferring to have such 
material in a single or separate volume. 


Notes 


The Subscription Books Committee 
has received several inquiries about 
The New Funk & Wagnalls Encyclo- 
pedia, but efforts to procure review sets 
from Unicorn Publishers, Inc. have 
been unsuccessful. 

The set is copyrighted by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. They have in- 


formed the Committee that it is based 
upon Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Encyclopedia (see Subscription Books 
Bulletin, January 1945) and that Uni- 
corn acts as publisher and distributor, 
having revised and added some mate- 
rial. 

The New Funk & Wagnalls Encyclo- 
pedia is being widely promoted by a 
puzzle-quiz contest through which it is 
sold volume by volume at $1.89 plus 
lle mailing charge for each, a total cost 
of $72 (or $70 if volume 1 is sent as a 
free introductory offer). 

The Subscription Books Committee 
will continue its efforts to procure re- 
view volumes and will appreciate the 
assistance libraries or individuals may 
give by lending partial or complete sets 
for examination. 





 praprameenree to quote a review in full 
is granted only to the publisher of 
the work reviewed. Permission to 
quote a review in part must be ob- 
tained from the American Library 
Association. Publishers of books or 
sets recommended herein wishing to 
refer to the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee’s appraisal oftheir work 
should avoid such statements as 
“Recommended (or endorsed) by 
the A.L.A.” Such a statement falsely 
implies action on the part of the 
Association. 
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